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science half a loaf is better than nothing at all, especially if the whole 
loaf is unattainable even to the specialist himself. 

Morris E. Cohen. 
College of the City of New York. 



THE PROBLEM OF TIME IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 1 

AS is well known, Kant connected space with the external sense 
and time with the internal sense. In so doing he was giving 
an obvious expression of a point of view which had become or was 
becoming habitual with many philosophers. From that point of 
view the mind was not regarded as the product of conditions which 
antedated its own existence. In that case time could not readily be 
connected with the internal sense. The mind was regarded rather 
as the knower of a world which either passed before it or could be 
taken up into itself through synthetic processes. For purposes of 
record, knowledge of the world in any specific instance could be 
thought of as an event, and the synthesis as actually performed by 
an individual mind could be thought of as an occurrence in the his- 
tory of that mind. But judged metaphysically, the world known or 
synthetized was apparently implied as a datum logically given in its 
entirety before knowledge of it or synthesis of it could take place. 
A contrast between the temporal and the timeless was, thereby, 
defined. Any time span could mean only an amount of knowledge 
or of synthesis of a whole which, as a whole, is timeless. 

Illustrations of this general point of view and its metaphysical 
results are many. Take, for instance, these statements from Brad- 
ley's "Appearance and Reality": "What is impossible is to con- 
struct absolute life in detail, to have the specific experience in which 
it consists," and yet "we can form the general idea of an absolute 
experience in which phenomenal distinctions are merged, a whole 
become immediate at a higher stage without losing any of its rich- 
ness." 2 Or take this from Royce's "The World and the Indi- 
vidual": "Now, in time, I seek, as if it were far beyond me, that 
goal of my Selfhood, that complete expression of my will, which in 
God, and for God, my whole life at once possesses." 3 Such state- 
ments appear to be intelligible only if we regard the mind's relation 
to reality as a sort of temporal approach to a timeless whole. As the 
expanding circles in a pool find their limits in the pool's extent, 

1 Contributed to the discussion of the problem of time in its relation to 
present tendencies in philosophy, at the meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, at New Haven, December 27-29, 1909. 

2 Op. cit., p. 160. 

3 Op. cit., Vol. II., p. 150. 
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which, even as they expand, is itself fixed, so my experience or my 
mind, as it enlarges, finds its limits in an absolute experience or an 
absolute mind which, even now, while my enlargement proceeds, 
undergoes itself no expansion. 

This conception of the mind 's relation to reality has, in one form 
or another, motived the greater part of modern philosophy, set its 
problems, and provided their solutions. In so doing its achieve- 
ments and successes have been noteworthy. Their present philosoph- 
ical value has, however, become a matter of serious doubt largely 
because it is becoming less habitual among philosophers to think of 
the mind's relation to reality after the manner of this suspected 
philosophy. Many, to-day, can think of the mind as reality 's knower 
only with difficulty. They can recognize that men have so thought 
of it and that some still so think. But they can not think that way 
for themselves and at the same time cherish the belief that they are 
thinking adequately, sanely, and truthfully. 

Let it be supposed that whatever those facts may be that we 
denominate "mind" or "experience," they constitute with the rest 
of facts no distinction between knower and known, they form no 
widening circle in a shoreless pool, they form no incomplete will 
whose completeness they none the less imply; or let it be supposed 
that what we call knowledge is not a time span's grasp of a reality 
which that span would envisage as a whole — then the philosophy of 
the absolute, its motive, its problems, and its solutions appear 
strange and artificial. To put the matter in positive terms— let 
knowledge be conceived to be a natural event like a storm or an 
earthquake, then the only problems of knowledge as knowledge 
which we can have are those that are involved in its definition and 
in seeking its natural antecedents and its natural consequences. 
There can be no more of a problem of the relation of knowledge to 
reality than there can be of the relation of a storm to reality; but 
there can be problems of what knowledge is and what precedes and 
follows it just as there can be problems of what an earthquake is 
and what precedes and follows it. Such problems will hardly carry 
us to the absorption of time in eternity or lead us to conceive, how- 
ever inadequately, of a whole become immediate at a higher stage 
without losing any of its richness. 

The oppositions which current studies in philosophy present, I 
take, therefore, to be radical and far-reaching. Controversies are no 
longer about methods and results, but about initial facts and points 
of departure. But points of departure can not be set down as 
merely arbitrary and unmotived assumptions. Nor can they be 
justly regarded as convenient hypotheses whose claim to acceptance 
or recognition resides in the facility with which they can be used. 
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They are rather to be regarded as simplifications of those more gen- 
eral conceptions which the significant achievements of knowledge 
lead us to entertain. What we call our view of the world is by no 
means simply the outcome of our philosophy: it is equally the pic- 
ture of things which we naturally form as a result of the significant 
deliverances of knowledge in the concrete. It is necessary, therefore, 
to place points of view in that more general setting of which they 
are simplifications. 

What then is the general setting which motives the assumptions 
of that philosophy which can regard experience as a time span 
within a timeless whole? The question may be answered by an 
examination of the philosophies themselves. The examination 
would, I think, reveal that the general setting is that afforded by 
Newtonian physics and the astronomical achievements of such men 
as Copernicus and Laplace. Upon the background furnished by 
such a setting is reflected such diverse things as Kant's "Kritik der 
Reinen Vernunft" and Addison's hymn, "The spacious firmament 
on high. ' ' Indeed that background constituted the general and con- 
trolling world view for several centuries. Men viewed the world as 
through a telescope, and philosophy took its departure from such a 
view simplified and reduced to terms of a mind and its object. As 
the eye at the telescope watched for some portion of the heavens to 
swing within its field of vision, so the mind watched for reality to 
appear within the limits of experience. 

How little other sciences besides astronomy and physics con- 
tributed to shape the general view of the world in most men 's minds 
is seen as late as 1872 in the reception accorded Emil du Bois-Rey- 
mond's sensational address at Leipzig, "Ueber die Grenzen des 
Naturerkennens. ' ' The copy I have of that address is of the seventh 
edition of 1891, and by that time it had been translated into Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, and Servian! It is well known that that 
address elevated astronomy to the ideal of knowledge and that it 
pictured the limits of knowledge attainable by even a finite mind 
in terms of a mind to which, in the words of d'Alembert, "the 
whole world would be one single fact and one great truth. ' ' 

Now such a general view of the world appears to be one where 
space conceptions dominate time conceptions. It is the world "as 
all there, " so to speak, which has captured the imagination : a world 
as a totality which may admit certain internal changes in the rela- 
tions of its elements to one another, but which, as a whole, is for- 
ever and permanently "there" "where." Such a view makes my 
present experience, my time span, a given presence of the whole, a 
given "hereness" of it. Such a view makes it natural for Kant to 
affirm, "that, in order to know that there is something permanent, 
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which corresponds to the conception of substance, and thus to prove 
the objective reality of the conception, we must have the perception 
of that which is in space, in other words, the perception of matter; 
for only space has in it anything permanent, whereas time, and 
therefore all that exists in the inner sense, is in perpetual flux."* 

In short, then, I take it, that the philosophy of the eternal and 
the absolute is a philosophy which nourishes where the picture men 
naturally form of the world is an astronomical or spatial picture. 
There is the world; here is the mind. There is the outward; here 
is the inward. There is the external meaning of ideas ; here is their 
internal meaning. There is the object; here is the subject. There 
is all possible experience; here is my actual and incomplete experi- 
nece. "There" and "here" is the basal contrast; and as "here" 
is "now," time is genuine, but it is never "there," for if it were, 
all would be "here" and "now." 

The picture of the world which the notable achievements of 
knowledge lead us to form to-day is the picture of a world in the 
making, an incomplete and unfinished world, a world which has had 
a past and will have a future. It is almost needless to say that this 
picture is formed under the controlling influence of biological and 
evolutionary conceptions. It is the picture of the world as a thing 
with a history. And this history discloses not the possible successive 
arrangements or relations of the elements of one vast whole which is 
always there, but, if we may speak of a whole at all, it discloses that 
whole as itself changing and growing, as a thing which could never 
be grasped by any mind as one single fact and one great truth. The 
possibility of permanence in the world is not space, as with Kant, 
but time, for we can say of things that the place which knew them 
knows them no more. Only that is permanent which lasts, but space 
held much which it holds no longer. Thus time tends to become as 
dominant and controlling a factor in our thinking as space was for- 
merly. It is Darwin 's picture which tends to replace that of Newton. 

A warning should doubtless be sounded lest philosophers, with 
their imaginations fired by the more recent vision, should forget that 
there is the spacious firmament on high, lest they should exalt the 
world's ceaseless flux, but neglect its stable factors. Yet, even so, 
it needs little wit to see that the newer vision means a radical trans- 
formation of philosophy. Most radical, I think, is the transforma- 
tion likely to be wrought in our conception of thought and its rela- 
tion to the rest of things. It seems to me very difficult for one to 
believe that consciousness is an event in the world's history and still 
hope to understand that event, still hope to throw light on the rela- 
tion of thought to the rest of things, if he follows the traditional 

1 Watson's " Selections," p. 127. 
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lines of modern epistemology and psychology. How can one longer 
deal with the old antitheses between the ego and the non-ego, subject 
and object, the mind and the world, thought and reality, ideas and 
things, the internal and the external, if one is genuinely convinced 
that sense organs, a nervous system, and exciting stimuli must first 
be produced before thinking can occur? I am well aware of the 
obvious rejoinder at this point, namely, that we can know nothing 
about sense organs and the rest except as they are given in our 
experience. But the rejoinder most successfully misses the point. 
For what is to be our attitude of the insistent lesson of our experi- 
ence of things is that experience itself is a happening? How can I 
take the necessity I am under of experiencing things in order to have 
knowledge of them as the fundamental fact in my philosophy, if the 
knowledge I thus acquire reveals my experience of things as an event 
in their history ? There are many who can not. Those who can not, 
believe that whatever problems consciousness, knowledge, and expe- 
rience present, they must be handled from a point of view radically 
different from that which has quite generally prevailed since the 
time of Locke. The eye at the telescope serves them no longer as 
a figure. 

The historical point of view is significant not only as a new point 
of departure, but also because it tends to discredit many of those 
problems of philosophy that have often been regarded as persistent. 
From among them I select for illustration the problem, How can 
experience give us knowledge of reality? Now, if experience is an 
event which happens to nature in the course of her history, if it is 
an event in her life, so to speak, how can we define a distinction 
between reality and experience which would give us an important 
and vital philosophical problem? In other words, does the event 
we call experience point to anything besides its antecedents and its 
consequences? Is there anything in the situation which should lead 
us to suppose that besides a reference to its antecedents and its con- 
sequences, experience has also another reference, to something which 
is neither an antecedent nor a consequence, but something which we 
may regard as the reality which experience represents or which some- 
how appears in experience? I venture still another form of the 
same question. If the pointings of experience are temporal, to the 
past and to the future, but not spatial, to an outside or an other, 
or to something at right angles with itself, what philosophical prob- 
lem of reality as opposed to experience can we scare into being? 
Surely such questions make such a problem look queer and artificial. 
Again, if we can discover no genuine antithesis between reality and 
experience, there remains no compulsion to conclude that what pre- 
cedes aud follows experience is itself also experience or at best a 
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picture painted only in the colors of experience. For experience 
discloses the history and connections of its own facts. To ask, there- 
fore, whether these facts actually had this history or do have these 
connections, is simply to ask in general form such questions as these : 
Did the cave bear live before man? or Does the Atlantic Ocean lie 
between Europe and America? In brief, experience is a natural 
event ; it is not a representation of nature. 

If experience provokes no problem of reality as opposed to itself, 
it would appear that metaphysics discovers its own problems not in 
epistemology, but in those bodies of specific knowledge which result 
from our study of the nature and behavior of definite things. Its 
procedure becomes experimental, inductive, and objective. As I 
have elsewhere discussed the general aspects of this view, I content 
myself here with a single illustration. 5 A metaphysician may ask, 
Is chance real? But what does he mean by "real"? That little 
word has made his question interesting, but it has not made it a 
metaphysical question. If it had, he must first discover what it is 
to be real. But how can he make that discovery, if every fact, every 
event, every distinction, every connection, every relation— every- 
thing, in short— which he wishes to investigate brutally forces upon 
him the problem of its own reality? If, however, the word "real" 
provokes no metaphysical contrast, the metaphysician will ask, What 
is chance ? When is it found ? How does it operate ? But he must 
first have chance to investigate before he can investigate it. And if 
he has chance as a problem, he will never have a metaphysical prob- 
lem of its reality. For, I repeat, the moment we are convinced that 
experience creates no philosophical distinction between itself and 
reality, the adjective "real" takes a modest position among all other 
adjectives; it ceases to be the metaphysical adjective par excellence. 

I have, in the foregoing, indicated what appears to me to be a 
fundamental contrast in current philosophical controversies, and 
attempted to put that contrast in its general setting and to suggest 
some of its possibilities. If I have made myself clear, I think it must 
be apparent that time itself, in the light of what has been said, does 
not present a unique problem. It may present difficult and intricate 
problems, but it does not present a problem which can be regarded 
philosophically as different in kind from any other problem whatso- 
ever. It may, however, be made to present specious problems like 
the problem of the specious present, but these tend to disappear, 
I am convinced, when time is taken as a given subject of inquiry and 
not as a mystery to be explained. If experience is a natural event 
with antecedents and consequences, it is itself a time affair, a thing 
with a past and a future. If, further, consciousness and knowledge 

5 " Lecture on Metaphysics," Columbia University Press. 
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are bound up with experience, I find no more difficulty in admitting 
consciousness and knowledge of time than I have in admitting 
consciousness and knowledge of anything else. Things are all in 
the same boat when it comes to that. But I do find a problem in so 
defining consciousness that provision may be made for the fact that 
things sail into it and out again without any break in the continuity 
of their being. To affirm that the definition must be such as to pro- 
vide also for the occurrence of consciousness itself as a temporal 
event, may seem to some like affirming a paradox, but it appears to 
me to be an affirmation based upon the conviction that the bodies of 
knowledge we build up from our study of things are knowledge of 
the kind of world in which we live. These bodies of knowledge may 
be enlarged, or improved, or greatly changed, but it appears to me 
to be unsound to suppose that they can be enlarged or improved or 
changed by thinking that they necessarily involve a metaphysical 
distinction between time and eternity or between appearance and 
reality 1 Furthermore, a metaphysics which can be regarded as true 
no matter what truths the special sciences contain, appears to me to 
be interesting, but inadequate. 

Frederick J. E. "Woodbridge. 
Columbia University. 
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Nature and Causation of the Galvanic Phenomenon. Boris Sims, Ph.D., 

M.D., and Louis Nelson, M.A., M.D. Psychological Review, March, 

1910. 

Mental and physical conditions express themselves in various objective 
ways. The nature of the breathing, circulation, secretion of glands, etc., 
changes with alterations in the physical and mental states. Psychologists 
have found that along with other changes there are certain electrical 
phenomena. 

Fere, Vigoroux, Jung, Peterson, Riekher, Veraguth, and others who 
have not reported their results, experimented with the galvanic phenom- 
enon. Its source has been ascribed to various causes. These are reviewed 
in the article here reported on. 

According to a former article, by Boris and Kalmus, they have affirmed 
the fact of the galvanic phenomenon in relation to certain psycho- 
physiological states and claim to have been able to exclude disturbances 
caused by contact effects, skin changes, and circulation. The experi- 
ments indicate that what may be called galvanic reactions do not depend 
on lowered resistance either bodily or cutaneous as a resultant of psycho- 
physiological processes, as other writers have suggested. Resistance, as a 
factor, was excluded and the phenomenon still was present as a function 
of an electromotive force set up by external and internal resistances. 



